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From the 


President's Messages 


STATE OF THE UNION 


“Youth—-our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in 
a vital respect. The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers 
or building schools fast enough to keep up with the increase in 
our population, 

The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the control and direc- 
tion of public education policy, is a state and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Government should stand ready to assist 
States which demonstrably cannot provide sufficient school build 
ings. In order to appraise the needs, I hope that this year a 
conference on education will be held in each State, culminating in 
a national conference. From these conferences on education, 
every level of government—from the Federal Government to each 
local school board—should gain the information with which to 


attack this serious problem.” 


BUDGE 
Kdueation and General Research 


“The citizen in a democracy has the opportunity and the obli- 
gation to participate constructively in the affairs of his community 
and his Nation. To the extent that the educational system pro- 
vides our citizens with the opportunity for study and learning, 
the wiser will their decisions be, and the more they can contribute 
to our way of life. 

“I do not underestimate the difficulties facing the States and 
communities in attempting to solve the problems created by the 
great increase in the number of children of school age, the short 
age ol qualified teachers, and the overcrowding of classrooms. 
The effort to overcome these difficulties strains the taxable re 
sources of many communities, At the same time, I do not accept 
the simple remedy of Federal intervention. 

“It is my intention to call a national conference on education, 
composed of educators and interested citizens, to be held after 
preparatory conferences in the States. This conference will study 


the facts about the Nation’s educational problems and recom 
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mend sensible solutions. We can then proceed with confidence 
on a constructive and effective long-range program. Pending the 
outcome of these conferences and the development of our educa 
tional program, the Federal Government is providing assistance 
to those communities where school needs have been greatly 
increased by the activities of the Federal Government. 

“Budget expenditures for education and general research activ 
ities in the fiscal year 1955 are estimated at 223 million dollars. 
This figure does not include amounts spent for education and 
research in connection with the military, veterans’, atomic energy, 
and certain other programs which are classified in other sec 
tions of the budget. * * * 

“Sixty-two percent of the expenditures for education and gen- 
eral research in the fiscal year 1955 will be for grants to those 
local school districts that have been burdened by Federal activi 
ties. Another 13 percent will be for grants to States to help sup 
port their vocational education programs and their land-grant 
colle gfes, The Federal Government also assists Howard Univer- 
sity and educational institutions for the deaf and blind, and it 
maintains major library and museum services at the National 
Capital. Expenditures shown for general-purpose research are 
for programs of the Census Bureau, the National Bureau of 
Standards, and the National Science Foundation. 

“Promotion of education._Responsibility for education in the 
United States belongs to the State and local governments. ‘The 
Federal Government has for many years provided financial assist- 
ance for land-grant colleges and some other educational activities. 
The Office of Education also disseminates information on edu 
cational trends and good practices, in recent years, the prob 
lems of educ ation have been ine reasing in severity Ww hile this 
service has been reduced. My budget recommendations provide 
for an expansion of this basic activity. 

“The proposed national conference and preparatory State Con 
ferences will be most important steps toward obtaining effective 
nationwide recognition of these problems and toward recom 


mending the best solutions and remedies. [ recommend 
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immediate enactment of the authorizing 
legislation and appropriations so that prep 
arations for the individual State conferences 
as well as the national conference can begin 
at once, 

“Within the appropriation recommended 
for the Office of Education in this budget is 
provision to expand the studies and consul- 
tations through which it promotes better 
One problem to 


practices in education. 


which particular attention will be given is 
the meager education received by children 
of migrant agricultural workers. Because 
these children move with their parents from 
State to State, the problem of providing for 
their education can be solved only through 


spec ial effort on a cooperative interstate 


basis. 
“In addition, | recommend that legisla 
tion be enacted which will enable the Office 


of Education to join its resources with those 
of State and local agencies, universities, and 


other educational organizations for the con 


duct of cooperative research, surveys, and 
demonstration — projects. Legislation — is 
necessary to make this cooperative effort 


effective. ‘ 

“An advisory committee on education in 
the Office of the Secretary of Health. Educa 
tion, and Welfare should be established by 
law. This recommendation carries forward 
an objective of the reorganization plan un 
der which the Department was created last 
This 


citizens, would identify educational prob 


committee, composed of lay 


year. 
lems of national concern to be studied by the 


Ofhice of Education or by « xperts outside the 


iclion 


Government, and would advise or 


needed in the light of these studies 

“For these new activities directed toward 
the improvement and strengthening of our 
Lam including 


budeet 


basic educational services. 
300,000 dollars in the 1955 


recommending a 1954 supplemental appro 


priation of 2 million dollars 

“The last session of the Congress enacted 
legislation to extend temporarily the laws 
under which assistance has been provided to 


Fede ral 


activities, and to Improve the original laws 


local school districts burdened by 


so that they will provide the aid economi 
cally and to the areas most acutely affected 


As a 


recommended appropriation of 59 million 


result’ of these improvements the 
dollars for school operating assistance in 
the fiscal year 1955 is 14 million dollars be 


1954. 


is provided to more than 2.000 school dis 


low the amount for This assistance 


tricts, with enrollments of almost 5 million. 
children, of whom almost | million qualify 
for assistance because their presence is 
related to Federal activities. 

“The appropriation of 40 million dollar. 
for school construction recommended for 
1955, together with the 1954 appropriation 
of 70 million dollars. will provide for the 
most urgent classroom needs of the school 
districts eligible for this aid under the ex. 
tended These funds are being 
used to help build almost 5,000 classrooms 


to serve 140,000 children. 


program. 


“Aid to special groups. -A construction 


program now under way at Howard Uni- 


versity will provide facilities for double 
the enrollment in the schools of medicine. 
dentistry pharmacy, and related health 
fields. This budget includes funds for the 


medical 
necessary to make 
possible. Al 


though the university is not limited to any 


construction of the preclinical 


building. the last unit 
this expanded enrollment 
group, it serves as an important center of 


higher Negroes, 


panded enrollment. therefore. will help to 


education for The ex- 


alleviate the shortage of doctors. particu. 
larly Negro doctors, 
“Enrollment at the Columbia Institution 


for the Deaf has been increasing in recent 
years, Steps now being taken to enable the 
college to reach an accredited status in the 


near future include the provision of addi- 
tional teachers and funds tor the construc- 
tion of a library-classroom building. One 
third the cost of this 


provided by contributions. primarily from 


building is beine 


former students 
National Sei 
the Con 


The 


Foundation was created |y 


“General research. 
ene 
re in recognition of the need to formulate 
in adequate scientific research policy for 


the Nation. 


to that end, and is viving particular 


It is now engaged in intensive 
tudies 
attention to the size and « omposition of the 
research activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment 


“The 


amended the basic 


Congress, at its” last session, 
act of the Foundation. 
removing the ceiling on appropriations lo 
this ageney in order to permit steps toward 
increasing the responsibility of the Founda- 
tion for the general-purpose basic research 
of the Federal Government. Approximately 
one-half of the 6-million-dollar increase | 
am recommending in the appropriation for 
the Foundation for the fiscal year 1955 is 


in reality a transfer of the responsibility 





and the financing for certain basic research 


programs from the Department of Defense 
to the National Science Foundation. The 
remainder of the increase is needed to ex- 
pand basic research. 

“Within the appropriation for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, there is also 
provision for an increase in basic research. 

“Additional basic 
build up the fund of knowledge on which 


will he based the deve lopment of new ¢ rops 


research is needed to 


for agriculture, new methods of safeguard- 
ing health, new tools for industry, and new 
weapons. A further important result is the 
training which basic research projects pro- 
vide for graduate students in our universi- 
The 


graduating each yeat 


trained scientists 
falls short of the 


needs of our Prowing economy and is still 


ties. number of 


declining. Enlargement of the research 
program and the related fellowship  pro- 
gram will help counteract this trend. 
“Funds are requested for the fiscal year 
1955 to permit the Census Bureau to con- 
This 


census will provide essential data for cur- 


duct a sample census of agriculture. 


rent needs.” 
“College housing.-Under the Housing 
Act of 1950. the 


makes direct loans repayable over 40 years 


Housing Administrator 


to finance student and faculty housing at 
colleges and universities. Net expenditures 


for such loans in 1955 will rise to 58 mil- 


dollars. 


prior vears. By 


commitments 


1955, 


lion largely unde 


made it June 30, 


over 200 loans will have been approved. 


These will finance construction of housing 
accommodations for about 50,000 students 
Wherever possible, 
will be 


and faculty members 


private financing of these loans 


ere ouraged, 


A Continuing Priority 


(Continued from page 2 cover) 


The proposals of the President were made 
with the deep conviction that the problems 
of the Nation’s schools can and ‘will be 
solved cooperatively by the local commu- 
nity. the State. and the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government must come into 
the picture only where the national interest 
requires national leadership and action, 

In the words of President Eisenhower, I 
s hools 


agree that “Our schools—-all out 


* * * must have a continuing priority in 


our concern for community and national 


welfare.” 


SCHOOL LIFE, February 1954 

















Better Education for All Our Children 


by Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems 


making America a great Nation. Edu- 


cation has made its people critical, inquir- 


EF’ CATION has been a major factor in 


ing. and resourceful. Since the pioneers 
provided supported schools in 
Massachusetts in 1647, 


for educ ation has never heen quenched, It 


publicly 
Americans thirst 


spread quickly to all national and ethnic 
yroups who came to our shores. 

This thirst for knowledge still exists 
our 


perhaps more strongly in some of 


minority groups than in the population at 
large. This intellectual desire was symbol- 
ized for me last year when I visited a stim- 
ulating book exhibit. to observe National 
Book Week. 
children and adolescents filled the exhibit 
racks. Book jackets of cowboy, Indian. 


nature, 


Hundreds of new volumes for 


rocket. and science fiction were as 
gay and thrilling as a cireus parade. Chil- 
dren from the public schools were avidly 
There 
chairs in the exhibit rooms because 
Therefore. 
everyone standing looking 
through the books. As T put a book back in 
place, one bright-eyed boy rushed up to me 


with a book titled “Rockets to the Moon” 


scanning the contents of these books. 
were na 
hook exhibits were everywhere. 


was while 


’ 
mister. do you know where 


and said, “Say 
1 can sit down so | can read this book 
through to the end?’ 
Since this incident | have wondered what 
ill happen to this boy——-and thousands 


like him. Will his teachers, parents, and 
other adults stimulate and enlarge his in- 
terests in science? Will they encourage 


him to stay in high school and make sacri- 
fices of time and money so that he can study 


1 oday 


a serious shortage of engi- 


engineering or science in college? 
has 


scientists, As 


\merica 


neers and soon as atom 


energy is more widely used for peacetime 


purposes, the demand for scientists and 


engineers will increase tremendously— not 


only in America but throughout the world. 
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This article is an adaptation of an address 
originally made by Dr. Reed before the 
{nnual Convention of {ipha Kappa Sororuy 
at St. Louis, Missouri, December 27, 1953 
Because of the length of the address, it wiil 
be presented in two parts for School Life 
readers. This is the first part of his inter 


esting presentation, 


We are aware of the fact that in the mid- 
twentieth century our national safety and 


liberty—and perhaps our survival——will de- 
pend to a large degree upon an educated 
citizenry. We no longer outnumber our 
enemies. We cannot afford to plow under 
any brainpower 
it so that its fruits will contribute to the 
good of all. Yet the statistics show that the 
numbers of students who are dropped from 
elementary and secondary 
Office of Education sta 
tistics show that of every 1.000 children en 
rolled in the fifth grade in 1942 
505 were from high school in 
1949-50. 


mated that 50 percent or more of the gifted 


the rolls of 


schools are large. 


3. only 
vraduated 


National commissions have esti 


children born in families of below average 
income do not attend institutions of higher 
learning, and it is needless to point out 
here that as many gifted children are found 
among the low-income groups as among any 
others. One local 
Helen B. Goetsch) found that only 20 per 


research study (by 
cent of the superior high school graduates 
from lower-income groups were attending 
college. 

This problem of drop-outs cuts across all 
national and ethnie groups——although we 
Know that it is especially severe among cer- 
tain minority groups. Several years ago 
the Office of Education worked with repre 
sentatives of State and local school systems 


on the problem “Why Do Boys and Girls 
Drop Out of School, and What Can We Do 


instead we must cultivate 


About It?” As a result of work confer- 
ences, the bulletin /mproving School Hold 
ing Power: Some Research Proposals was 
published in LOSL by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Since then hundreds of schools in 
this country have studied the number of 
drop-outs, the reasons for students’ drop- 
ping out, and ways to improve educational 


programs. 


Report of Study 


One of these studies was reported this 
Dillard University, New Orleans, 
La.. in a publication called Holding Powe: 
School. 
principals’ research program called “The 
High School in the Changing Social Order: 
A Five-Year Study of Problems and Op- 
Negro Youth.” 
The schools in the study were located in 9 
Southern total of 
10.903 ninth 
1951-52 


588 students 


vear by 


and the Secondary It is part of a 


portunities Confronting 


States and included a 
vrade students for the school 
veal During that year a total of 


withdrew from school invol- 


untarily; and a total of 771 dropped out 


voluntarily Involuntary withdrawals in 
cluded 
died 
Voluntary 


cirls 


youth who moved, were drafted, 


or whose whereabouts was unknown. 
withdrawals included boys and 
enlisted. married. or 


who got jobs 


withdrew because of their inability to ad- 


just in school. Thus, there was a total of 
1.359 voluntary and involuntary withdraw- 
als out of a beginning ninth-grade enroll 
ment of less than 11.000 


high rate of drop-outs were analyzed for 


Reasons for this 


The analysis 
(1) How 
can the ninth-grade program be vitalized 
school ? 


(2) How can teac hers he made sensitive to 


clues to curriculum revision. 
suggested these basic problems: 
want to remain in 


so youth will 


needs of boys and girls in a changing so- 
ciety? (5) How can the school help under- 


privileged youth to feel secure and adjusted 
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so they will want to remain in school? (4) 
What responsibility does the school have in 
helping youth to seek part-time employ ment 


chool 7 (5) What 


prepare youth for a 


so they may remain in 
can the school do to 
military activity re 
(6) How can the 


high school 


prolonged period ol 
quiring their induction ¢ 
cost of a 


school reduce the 


education to youth 7 


Experimental Solutions 
After 


principals worked out practical, exper! 


identifying thei problems, the 


mental solutions. They are particularly in 
teresting to me because they are related to a 
recent conference of 25 educational leaders 
held in the Office 


ject of major problems and movements in 


of Education on the sub 
American education. The purpose of the 
conference was to identify major problems 
of education across the nation, to analyze 
major movements and trends in education, 
and to discover the pring iples and forces 
that bring about educational improvement 

First 


was this principle 


and foremost in their discussion 
In order to IMprove the 
involve in 


education of children we must 


the process the persons who are to be af 
fected by 


provement, 


the change which leads to im 


In other words, if we want a 


good community school—one which will 
serve the families in the community we 
must involve the people in school activities. 
The bulletin Holding Power and the Sec- 
ondary School, shows how this principle 
of involvement can be implemented im re 
spect to drop-outs. It shows the importance 


of parent teacher cooperation, of home 
visits of teachers having absentees, and of 
the admin 


good human relations among 


istration, pupil, and family. 


Community Responsibility 


As you know. education under our gov 
ernment is primarily the responsibility ol 
local 


control by the State 


this freedom for our local schools 


legislative 
We want 
It per 


communities, subject) to 


Come erned, 


variations, 
\ illages, 


tremendously in 


mits differences experimenta 


tion, and growth towns, and 


cities in) America vary 


many respects, such as quality of family 
life, social cooperativeness, public spirit 
and financial resources Schools also vary 
ereatly in many ways such as type of hous 
instructional matreial ind 


ing, faculty, 


most important—-quality of instruction, 
In my present position, and as a former 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


in Nebraska, | 


both here and abroad. 


visited hundreds of 
One thing 


stands out in my mind: the quality and 


have 


sf hools 


effectiveness of an elementary or high school 
are based primarily on the willingness of the 
in the 


eitizens and not just the parents 


community to inform themselves about 
vhat their school is trying to do, how it is 
carrying on, and the results it is producing 
[his interest in the local schools by our 
citizens must include representatives from 
all income levels and all vocational and 
professional groups. 

I know of one small nation with meager 
natural resources where the people have 
developed community schools which have 
both materially and spiritually 
I can think of an- 


other nation, rich in silver and other natural 


enric he d 


the whole population. 


resources, where the people have not had as 
a primary goal the development of a for- 
looking Their 
standard of living is among the lowest in 
Also, I think of 


schools in America which have added to the 


education 


ward program. 


the world. can many 
income and happiness of the total commu- 
nity because the people sought the values of 
education. They were willing to work with 
the board of education, the superintendent, 
the principal, the teachers, and students in 
order to make the school program better. 
These people were not carping critics but 


hardy helpers! 


Some Exceptions 


Although there are exceptions, urban 
fre- 


quently have more difficulty in enlisting gen- 


communities with low-level incomes 
eral cooperation from adults than other 
types of communities. Also, communities 
having minority groups of one type or other 
often find an unwillingness or a reticence 
of these groups to participate in community 
action programs. This reticence to help is 
selfish attitude. Instead it is fre 


quently based on a feeling of insecurity o1 


not a 


inadequacy because the problem situation 
All of us have 


had similar reactions in new situations. 


is strange and unfamiliar. 

Those of you who are teaching. or have 
taught. know how difficult it is to reach the 
parents of the failing or delinquent child. 
They don't visit the school. they don’t want 


to talk with the teacher, and sometimes they 


don’t want their adolescent boys and girls 
to be in school. These are the parents who 
need help in orienting themselves to the 
values of education, the aims of our schools, 
and the subject areas available to their chil- 
dren. Also, they need to become involved 
in helping to make their schools better. 
When these persons, and the critics of the 
schools, become involved, they frequently 
are astounded by the magnitude of the prob- 


lems and work hardest to overcome them. 


Progress Stressed 


The contributions which the American 
people have made and are making to educa- 
tional progress was stressed last summer by 
the late Dr. Lee M. Thurston, then Commis- 
sioner of Education. He stated that indi- 
vidual citizens and those people who are 
members of such organizations as parent 
teacher associations and lay citizen groups 
should be with the 
progress being made in American education. 
To quate Dr. Thurston: “PTA’s throughout 


the country now have 7,953,000 members. 


credited tremendous 


This is double their membership of 1946. 
Also today in 8.000 communities there are 
lay citizen committees working on educa 
tional problems with local school boards 
and administrators. In 1950. there were 
fewer than 1,000 lay citizen groups of this 
kind known to the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools.” 


(To he concluded in the next issue) 





High Tribute to Teachers 


has con 


than 


“No group in society 
tributed 


those who give their 


more to America 
lives to the 
about 
to the 
They get too 


1 oo often they 


cause of education. It is 
time we do public honor 
teaching profession. 
little recognition, 
get unjust criticism.” 

WARREN 


Court, before 


Cuier Justice Eart 


U. S. Supreme 
the George Washington U1 
{lumn Vational Press 


Washington, D.C. 


versity 


Club 
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Polio Vaccine Tests 
in the Schools 


In the Hope of Ending Polio 


by Hart E. Van Riper, M. D., 


Medical Director of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, in charge of the polio vaccine tests 


\ THE coming weeks schools in some 
| 200 communities of the country will take 
part in a scientific project unique in the 
annals of medicine. The purpose is to test 
on school children the effectiveness of a 
vaccine in preventing the paralysis that fre- 
quently results after infection with polio- 
Prospects are bright that 


myelitis virus. 


this trial vaccine may become the answer 
to polio control. 

The vaccine was developed by Dr. Jonas 
Ek. Salk of the University of Pittsburgh, 
under a grant from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis (March of Dimes). 
It has already been tested for safety and 
effectiveness, first in studies with laboratory 
animals and then 700 


The inoculation of another 5,000 


with nearly indi- 
viduals. 
children and adults in the Pittsburgh area 
will be completed by Dr. Salk before the 
mass trials with hundreds of thousands of 
school children begin. The trials will start 
in late March o1 April and will be 


completed by June 1, 1954, before the usual 


early 
rise in polio incidence. Results will not be 
known until sometime in 1955. 

Che field trials and inoculations will be 
conducted by State, county. and community 
health officials for the National Foundation, 
with the cooperation of school officials and 
workers in the involved. 


volunteer areas 
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Local physicians, volunteering through 
county medical societies, will administer the 
inoculations, assisted by nurses volunteer- 
ing in a similar manner. The test areas, 
not yet announced, are being selected upon 
State 


health officers, based on scientific criteria. 


recommendation of the individual 

Only children in the first, second, and 
third grades will take part, upon the written 
request of their parents. This group falls 
within the age bracket most susceptible to 
polio. Not all of these children will receive 
the vaccine; many will serve as controls. 
In some schools first-, second-, and third- 
grade children will be inoculated, but only 
half of them with the trial vaccine. The 
other 50 percent will receive an innocuous 
fluid, similar in appearance but completely 
ineffective. In this way polio incidence in 
the two groups can be compared after the 
epidemic season in the summer and fall is 
over. No one at the trials will know which 
substance each child receives. Careful rec- 
ords will be kept on each child, but the code 
will not be broken until scientists are ready 
to begin the evaluation. 

In other areas, only second-grade chil- 
dren will be inoculated, and they will receive 
the trial polio vaccine. However. incidence 
records will be kept on all three grades, so 


that children in the first and third grades 


may serve as controls, It can then be deter- 
mined whether children who received the 
vaccine actually were protected when polio 
came to their neighborhood and they were 
exposed to the virus. 

All three types of the polio virus are used 
in making the trial vaccine. The virus is 
grown in tissue cultures of monkey kidney, 
killed by exposure to formalin, and pre 
pared in a watery solution. For maximum 
protection, three injections of 1 ce. each are 
necessary. The first two doses are Hiven a 
week apart, the third booster dose 4 weeks 
after Both for the benefit of 
the children the accuracy of the 


tests, it is especially important that every 


the se ond 


and foi 


child in the injected groups receive all three 
doses. 

Although the safety of 
been clearly demonstrated in’ preliminary 
studies by Dr. Salk, each batch used in the 


the vaccine has 


mass trials will be subjected to three rigid 
safety tests The tests will be performed 
by Dr. Salk’s laboratory 
of Pittsburgh, by the 
facturer, and by the Laboratory of Biologic 
Control of the National Institutes of Health 
a branch of the Public Health Service, lS 


Health 


at the University 


commercial manu 


Department of Education. and 


Welfare. 
It has been the vaccine 


shown that can 


“on 








stimulate the production of antibodies in 
the blood serum which are specific against 
all three 


active 


types of pollo virus indicating 


immunity against paralytic polio 


the blood- 
to the central 


If the virus can be stopped in 


stream before it penetrate 
nervous system, paralysis may be prevented 
Sufficient level of antibodies, thus produced, 
should make an individual resistant to the 
paralytic effects of polio for a long period. 


Whether the highly 


moderately effective. or ineflective 


eflective 
vill be 


proved conclusively through the fortheom- 


vaccine Is 


ing mass tests with children 

Most of the virus for the vaccine is being 
grown at the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories of the University of Toronto, 


ha heen 


where the tissue-culture process 


studied since 1949 under a grant from the 
National Foundation. Five leading phar- 
maceutical companies are currently produc 
ing the vaccine on a nonprofit basis for the 
The National 
in March of 


There will be no 


Foundation has 


Dire 


tests only. 
allocated $7.500.000 
funds for the operation 
cost to parents of children participating in 
the trials. 

Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr 
Department of Epidemiology in’ the 
versity of Michigan 
Health and one of the 


thorities on epidemics, will direct an inde 


chairman of the 
Uni 
Public 


nation s leading au 


School of 


evaluation study of the trials 
National 
An evaluation center will bn 
Vik his an 


earch Center 


pendent 
Foundation grant 
established at 
and the Uni 
will assist 


financed by a 


the University of 
versity’s Survey [Ke 
in collecting data and preparing statistical 
analyses 

In the 


patience for the 


meantime everyone must wail 


with results of the tests 


changed in 1O54 Avain we 


will not be very much 


shall have to 
turn to stopgap measures to stem the rise of 
Phere 


parma 


situation 


polio incidence will be at least three 


vlobulin available 


ely through March 


s amounting to STO.000 


times as much 
this summer as last. lary 
of Dimes purchase 
000. While the 1954 method of allocation 
has not vet been announced, GG will un 
doubtedly be used for mass prophylaxis in 
an epidemic 


communities Ww here 


Tt rest bee 


appears 
imminent, remembered that GG 
is only a femporary preventive and can be 
expected to be effective only when admin 
istered at the right time and in the right 
amount, 

will 


Even with increased amounts. there 


70 


not be enough GG to protect 


everyone, 
Parents must rely again on the precautions 


which have hee n advocated every year 


when polio comes: Keep children away 


from crowds and new contacts: avoid 


fatigue and chilling: keep clean; report 


symptoms of illness promptly to your 
doctor 

If these tests to prove that immunization 
avainst polio 1s possible are to be completely 
successful, they must have the cooperation 


of the 


tation of school administrators and teach- 


whole community. Thorough orien- 


ers in the facts about the vaccine trials will 
go far toward convincing parents of the 
afety and importance of this great scientific 
project Nor can the educational expert- 


ence for the children be discounted. Even 
very young children can understand some- 
this effort—-on a community 


thing about 


basis lo free them from a dreaded disease. 

The help of the schools is especially 
needed in carrying on the educational phase 
of the operation. Special materials will be 
provided for the information and instrue- 
tion of parents and the community, and for 


the use of the teacher in the classroom. 
Local chapters of the National Foundation 
will organize volunteer assistants to help 
vith the tests and to give out information. 
Theis 


lI hools 


services will be available to the 


Flash Reviews 
—of New Office of 
Education Publications 


These publications are for sale by 
the Superintendent: of Documents, 
v. 3. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, 
MATHEMATICS IN PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS, by Kenneth bk. Brown, Office of 
Kducation Bulletin 1953, No. 5, 47 pages 


20 cent discusses such que stions as: 


Government 


fre enough pupils taking mathematics in 


j 


high school so our national supply of scten- 
tists and engineers can continue to tnerease 7 
Ire the reas miany pupils enrolled i mathe ° 
miatics ti the secondary public S¢ hools as 
What mathe 


is required of the pupils in 


there were ten years agzo?s 


matics, tf any 
high schools 7 


major part of the work in mathematics in 


fre held trips a 


the public 


the present currtculum? 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO WRITE, 
by Helen K. Mackintosh and Wilhelmina 
Hill, Office of Education Bulletin 1953, No. 
2, 24 that the 


de velopment of written expression ts a con- 


pages 15 cents shows 
tinuous process which has a simple begin- 
with children. During 
year of their elementary school lives, chil- 
dren add new skills and further develop 
In this bulletin 


the illustrations stress the close relationship 


MLN VounsZ eat h 


those they already Possess. 


of spelling, handwriting, and the expression 
of ideas in written form. 

This neu publication discusses six of the 
most important questions that teachers and 
parents ask about how children learn to 
express themselves in writing. 

This is another in a series oO} bulletins on 
the place of subjects in the elementary 
school curriculum. The overall publica- 
tion, The Place of Subjects in the Curricu- 
Bulletin 1949, No. 12, showed hou 


subject matter is introduced into the pro- 


lum, 
gram in a modern school. As a follow-up, 
a series of bulletins was planned with six 
in that series now completed. They are 
How Children’ Use Arithmetic, Bulletin 
1951, No. 7: How Children Learn About 
Human Rights, Bulletin 1951, No. 9; How 
Children Learn To Think, Bulletin 1951, No 
10: How Children Learn To Read, Bulletin 
1952. No. 7: How Children and Teacher 
Work Together, Bulletin 1952, No, 14: and 
How Children Learn To Write {ll bulle- 
tins in the series are 15 cents each 

HOME. SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY 
EXPERIENCES IN THE HOMEMAKING 
PROGRAM. by Druzilla Kent, Margaret 
Alexander, and Mary Laxson. Office of Edu- 
cation Vocational Division Bulletin No. 252, 


Home Economics Education Series No. 29, 


> 


69 pages, 1953-25 cents -was prepared to 
show teachers some ways that learning ex- 
periences carried on at school. in the home, 
and in the community can be integrated into 
a total program focused on overall hon 
making education goals, 

Building a close relationship between 
S¢ hool ‘ pert neces and home expe riences 
has heen a characteristic part of homemak- 


Federal funds 


were first made available for the develop 


ing instructton ever since 
ment of vocational education programs tn 
, 
homemaking. 

Preparation for home and family living 
is more and more heing considered one of 
the important goals of education in the 


mode Til S¢ hool. 
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Safety in Pupil Transportation 


by E. Glenn Featherston, Director, Administration of State and Local School Systems Branch 


AFELGUARDING the child has been one 

of the primary considerations in pupil 
transportation since it was first provided at 
public expense approximately 80 years ago. 
In the days when the horse and wagon trav- 
eled roads relatively free of motor traffic 
the sale ty measures that were needed were 
fairly simple. A sturdy vehicle with some 


protection against the weather. a_ gentle 


team. and a responsible neighbor consti- 
tuted most of the safety precautions a half 
or three-quarters of a century ago. Even 
25 years ago school busses did not find it 
necessary to combat such traflie and travel 
such distances as are common today. We 
now use more than 130.000 vehicles to trans- 
than 8.000.000 children to and 
from school daily. Many of these vehicles 
10 to 100 miles in a day. 
100 to 150 
They 


‘ 
loaded transconti- 


port more 


may travel from 
The \ 


children sometime during the day. 


may carry as many as 
often travel on heavily 
nental highways or almost equally heavily 
traveled State roads. They are out in all 


kinds of 


Safety of the transported child is 


weather and at all times of the 
day. 
much more complicated than ever before, 
and it challe nges the best thinking of State 
and local school administrators. 

Many things about the transportation pro 
gram contribute to its safety. On a few of 
these we have made great progress; on oth- 
ers some propress has been made: and on 
still others progress is very slow.  Provid- 
ing a safe vehicle is one important step to- 


ward safe There are two 


transportation, 
aspects of the problem of providing a safe 
vehicl The first is the procurement of a 
vehicle which meets reasonable construction 
standards. and the second is maintaining 
this vehicle in a safe operating condition. 
Qn the first probably more progress has 
than on any single aspect of 


1939 a 


hee tl i ace 


pupil transpertation. In national 
conference consisting of representatives of 
the 45 State departments of education and 
consultants met for a week and developed 
recommendations on national standards for 
school 


ferences met in 


these 


Subsequent national con- 
1945 and 


recommendations in the light of ex- 


busses 


1948 lo rey ise 


perience and new technical developments in 
\ fourth 


conference is now planned for L954. 


such 
These 


have 


the automotive industry. 
recommendations, of course, do not 
the force of law until they are adopted by 
the States. 


States have adopted regulations which are 


However, approximately 44 


in substantial agreement with or exceed 
those recommended by the national confer- 
ence, and the other 4 States recommended 
them. The machinery for enforcing these 
regulations ranges from very little in some 
States to the requirement that the vehicle 
pass inspection before it is put in service in 
other States. 
safe vehicle is no longer a major one. 


The task of 


school busses is one which cannot well be 


The problem of obtaining a 


satisfactorily maintaining 
dramatized by a national conference or any 
It is just a day-by-day 


States 


other such device. 
never-ending job. Some have co- 
operatively developed standards for and 
procedures of maintenance; they have had 
statewide meetings; they have given courses 
of instruction: and they have continuously 
supplied consultative service. Even with 
all this encouragement there are in most 
States some rather poor programs of main- 
tenance. By and large, those States which 
have local units large enough to operate 
fleets of 15 to LOO busses usually have fairly 
effective maintenance programs. It is in 
those which have units operating from 1 to 5 
busses that preventive maintenance is least 
in effective operation 


frequently found 
Some States have attempted to see 
busses are kept in safe operating condition 
by requiring annual or semiannual official 


inspection. While 
doubtedly have a beneficial effect, they do 


such inspections un- 


not and cannot replace regular and 


thorough maintenance inspections. Since 
preventive maintenance has an economic as 
well as a safety aspect, it is difficult to see 
why it should not receive more emphasis at 
both State and local levels. 

A second aspect of pupil transportation 
which has a close relation to safety is that 
of operating procedures. This probably 
requires less in the way of national action 


than school bus standards. However. some 


operating practices require uniform appli- 
cation in all States The recommendation 
of a stop law was one of the actions of the 
1948 National Conference on Pupil Trans 
This stop law was subsequently 
incorporated as a part of the 


Vehicle Code developed by a national com 


portation 
Uniform 


mittee. This recommendation was enacted 
into law in substantially the recommended 
10 States, and some variation of it 


States, 


form by 


has been enacted by the other 8 


However, further uniformity is needed in 
the type. location, and use of signaling de 
vices and in the handling of children before 
they board busses or after they have alighted 
from them. These points must be studied 
and agreements should be reached at future 
national conferences. Perhaps other re 
lated points must receive similar attention 

A capable, well-trained and conscientious 
school bus driver is by long odds the best 
insurance against school bus accidents. Of 
course, there are accidents which no driver 
could have avoided, but there are also many 
which might have been foreseen by an alert 
driver. (jood s¢ hool bus drivers do not 
They do not happen in many 


just happen. 


even they have been system- 


cases 
atically sought. There are many obstacles 
One of the chief ones is 


This will 


always he present to some degree, but eare 


to be overcome. 
low pay for part-time work, 
ful planning usually makes it possible to use 
some full time employees for this service 
However. many States and local units have 
not done all that can be done to obtain 
fairly able and competent: drivers - under 
present conditions. Several things can be 
done, 

First, the process for selecting school bus 
drivers should be as systematic as that for 
selecting other employees of the school sys 
tem. In some local units it may still be a 
patronage job. In others the idea may pre- 
vail that any handyman will make a good 

All applicants or pos 
should be 


the basis of qualifications, and the admin 


school hus driver 
sible bus drivers considered on 


istrator should make his recommendations 
The school 


(Continued on page “oy 


on the basis of his evaluation, 











What's Ahead for 
Educational Television? 









by Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television 


DUCATIONAL television Is on the 
march. Although 242 television chan 


nels were set aside exclusively for the ust 


RCC and made 


of education by the perma 
nent in June 1953, 3 more station area 
have of necessity already been added 


center for University 
Amherst College: an 
Viass.. for the Wil 
i third at Bowling 


one at Amherst, Mass 
of Massachusetts and 
other at North Adam 
liams College area; and 
Ohio, 


State University i 


(,reen, where the Bowli Green 


located Dhere ire now 
Lo appli ations filed with the FCC for edu 


cational channels. covering all areas of the 
United States Of these 


permits have been granted and 4 stations 


29) construction 


are already on the air 


Stations now in operation are: WOL TY 
lowa State College, Ames: KUHT. the 
University of Houston. Texas, with the 
Houston School District: KTHE. the Allan 


University of 
Angeles: and 
College. Lan 
VHF band 


the second two are in the UHF band and are 


Hancock Foundation at the 
Southern California, Los 
WKAR-TYV, Michigan 
The first two are 


state 
sing. in the 


therefere limited to rece prlion by new ty pn 
Although this 


disadvantage it first 


receivers or ULF adapters 
be a 
vlance, it may easily prove to be a blessing 
w find 
their 


may appear to 
since both schools and individuals no 


ing attractive programs available for 


72 


use will equip with the best and most mod- 


ern sets while programs can be beamed 


especially for them, 


Station planning to open this spring are: 


KETC. St. Louis Educational TV Commis- 
sion: KOED, Bay Area Television Associa- 
tion at San Francisco; WHA-—TV. at the 


! niversily of \ ISCONnSIN. Madison: Wi Oe | 
Foundation, Ohio: 


Greater Cincinnati T\ 

WOED, Metropolitan Pittsburgh TV Sta 
tion, Pennsylvania; KUOW, University of 
Washington, Seattle; and WOSUL-TY, Ohio 
State L niversity, Columbus 


Stations planning to begin operation in 


the fall and winter of 1954 are located at 


Washington, D. C., Boston, Chicago, Mem 
phis, Nashville, Birmingham Sacramento 
San Diego. Denver, Jacksonville, Miami. 
Atlanta, Savannah, Athens, Manhattan 
(Kansas), Ann Arbor, New Brunswick 
(N. J Chapel Hill, Raleigh, and Greens 
horo (N. €.). Oklahoma City and Norman 
Providence, San Antonio, Milwaukee, and 
San Juan 

This is a happy picture for educational 


television, but it does not represent adequate 
facilities for nationwide use of television in 
the classroom nor even for adult education. 
All the 245 channels assigned, and possibly 
will be needed to accomplish the ob 

Already than 100 of our 


universities are putting TY programs on the 


more 


pective more 


et 


Cy aes 
—AeleviSiON 


——— ene 


preparing 


air. and 79 school systems are 
programs which are received daily in the 
schools from standard commercial stations. 
More than half of all the programs origi 
nating from schools in 1953 were to show 
the public what was happening in their 
schools. The number will not diminish in 
1954 but will rather be supplemented by 
many more teacher programs to be viewed 
both in the classroom and in the home 

Great growth of educational stations will 
1954, but 


should take place in programing for essen 


occur 1D even greater erowth 


tial needs, The standard commercial TV 


networks have sensed this and are adding 
many new propraims ol high quality for 
adult listening and vie wing ol wide general 
interest in the fields of art, science. the liter- 
ature of the drama. news comment, forum 


discussions. and direct adult education 


Programs include performances like Hedda 
Gabler, Richard I] (2 hours’ duration with 
Maurice Evans in the title role), and the 
Dreiser’s An American 


| Pla ¢ 


The dramatizations of history 


dramatization of 


Tragedy under the title in the Sun. 


such as the 
futobiography of Benjamin Franklin, the 
Trial of Marie Antoinette, the Ordeal of Tom 
Paine, are all to be found on “You Are 
There!” 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation’s American 


(Sunday evening series on CBS). 


Inventory is an inventory of what is hap- 
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pening in our country in the field of general 
{dventure, a natural history series 
Museum of Natural History, New 
both 


Ex ursion, 


ilture 
from the 
York 


| 
ind old. or 


presents programs for young 
Sunday afternoons. 
inother youth program of the Ford Founda 
NBC Meredith as 
in the afternoon, fol 
lowed b Ford 
‘Cultural variety on CBS. Educa- 
tion poofed by Mr, Peepers and Our Miss 
brooks, complicated by Meet Mr. McNuitley 
in Thursday evenings. and soon to be dig- 
iin with Halls of vy. where Ronald 


“prexy. 


tion on with Burgess 
cuide. comes earlier 
Omnibus. the Foundation 


show = 


nihed ag 

an plays a lovable college 
Johns Hopkins Science Review, now heard 
ind seen on Wednesday evenings. Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen on Tuesdays, Rohert Vont- 
gomery Presents on Mondays along with 
One, See It Nou 


and another clever 


Studi with Edward R. 


Murrow on Tuesdays. 
Murrow program Person to Person on Fri 
lavs leave Saturday night the only night 
free of intentional education for everyone's 
The 


“brainy Sunday afternoon” is available rain 


njovment of Your Show of Shows. 


or shine on television with programs de- 
cribed 

In California, a series bv Professor 
Frank Baxter on Shakespeare has developed 
audience at 11:00 a. m. 
mornings. and in Chicago, Zoo 


Parade ind Mr. Wizard hold vast TN 


appeal. almost as great as Ding 


an outstanding 


Saturday 


audie nee 
Dor 
ind their mothers every week-day morning. 
The =f 


programs already available to the publie 


4 hool holds for presc hool youngsters 
then, are the principal educational 


that has now purchased nearly 30 million 
| \ receiver4rs, 
kducational T\ 


Veal ill 


stations opening this 
different 


the first plac e, 


bring many new pro- 


rams to the viewer Ir 


many Telecourses in university extension 


toward a degree or for 


field of 


history. economics, 


either for credit 


certification in the psychology, 
philosophy art. music. 


inthropology, languages. and literature 


have been added 

Phe four educational stations now on the 
a trend toward the practical type 

which meets the needs of its 

Although tele- 

KUHT. Houston 


are also programs of news “in focus. por- 


ol program 


iudience there are 16 


courses on Texas, there 


trait photography. household chemistry. 


understanding. 


and musi An eperimental 


theatre and a university forum are also in 


nber o 


cluded. WOI-TV at Ames, Iowa, does a 
complete series of daily programs for in- 
school viewing called Schooltime as well as 
special programs in agricultural helps, 
home economics, and health and welfare. 


KTHE. Los Angeles, has startled the com 


munity with a remarkable children’s par- 


ticipation program called Let's Play. Like. 


to develop creative and dramatic skills in 
WKAR-TY. in a 6-hour daily 


schedule. presents a new idea in interpretive 


youngsters 


reporting of the general news, including a 
program on campus news highlights for the 
benefit of the “extended” campus audience. 
There are also programs for the farmer, for 
the businessm in, for the housewife, for the 


youthful audience. for the art and music 
lover, and for the “oadgeteer,” who loves 
to Improve his home. develop his hobbies. 


and The 


then, is definitely toward the practical in the 


continue his education. trend, 


public service type of program. This re- 
quires constant vigilance in gauging public 
needs and evaluating response. Thomas 
Wolfe. when he was a professor at New 


York called this 


ture.” but later on, admitted its value. 


University, “utility cul 

The trend in school programing is defi 
nitely toward a close tie up with the curri« 
ulum. In San Diego, for example. the 
school programs are all planned to fit cur 
ric ulum nee ds and are worked out under the 
supervision of Robert Burgert, the director 
and CO- 


of instructional aids, as director 


ordinator of all programs reaching pupils in 





the schools The 3-way lesson of 1) prepa 
ration, 2) viewing, 3) follow-up is a pre 
scribed practice taken over from the radio 
Sub 
health 
son ial 


and motion picture lesson tec hniques 


jects in lowa Schooltime include 


(junior high), science (elementary), 


studies (grades 5, 6, 7) guidance 


school}. lowa history (grades 5-8), 
(elementary } 

\ philosophy of approach and practice is 
evolved by educational tele 


slowly being 


Vision, This past SUTHMNOeT there were two 
| incoln | odge, 


(runtlint 


meetings, one al 


other at 


national 
Wis.. and the Lodge 
Minn., to help develop such thinking. Both 
conferences were sponsored by the Fund for 
Adult the Ford 


and the Association of 


Education of Foundation 


National 


tional Broadcasters, with the cooperation of 


lduca 


the Joint Committee on Educational Televi 
sion. However, “the proof of the pudding is 
in the « ating,” and ideas must be translated 
into live programs, ‘The $88,000 in subven 
tion of funds through the Educational TY 
Ann Arbor 


for the production of programs is only the 


and Radio Program Center at 


beginning of help which must be given to 
The NAEB, 
through its Je flerson Heritage and Ways of 


bring ideas into programs 
Vankind series for radio, has demonstrated 
that it can do this job well, and so much is 
expected in tailor-made programs 

What's ahead for educational television ? 
Great growth and wide public acceptance of 


progranis made to fit the needs of viewers. 


KUHT, University of Houston, presents an agricultural program on the value of coastal grasses heretofore 
largely disregarded as a natural feed crop 





EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


Segregation Issue Before the Supreme Court 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner 


OR the benefit of persons who may not 
3 be familiar with the circumstances sur 
rounding and leading up to the problem of 
hefore the Supreme 


=f hool seu re vation no 


Court. a few historical facts are pre ented 
here. 
In 17 States 


bia, 


District of Colum 
ol Negroes ind 


white persons has been required hy State 


and the 
school sevregation 
law. Segregation has been the general pal 
tern in practically every phase of life since 
the close of the Civil War 


States 


ticed 


In certain other 
partial segregation has been prac 
under the protection of permissive 
legislation. 
Segregation was an tmnportant issue even 
in the early beginning of the education of 


Negroes. 


ing and immediately following Reconstruc 


Because of the tense feelings dur 


tion, and because of the educational limita 
Negrot _ 


that the only way their education could be 


tions of many persons believed 


assured was in separate schools. 
established by 


conside red education ¢ { 


The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
Congress in 1866 
Negroes to be one of its major responsibili 
What it did in establishing free public 
si hools for the aa late | rved as a founda 
tion for the public school estab 


lished in the South by the 


lies, 


systems 
Reconstruction 


governments, During thi period free edu 


cation was not popular for anyone, and 


many whites opposed the education of Ne 
groes because of the political implications 
their dislike of the sponsoring Bureau, their 
disbelief in the educability of Negroes the 
the States attitudes 


poverty ol and othe 


engendered by the slave system. In spite of 


these hindrances Ne roe had rat hie Ve d a 
Delaware, Florida, Geo 
gia, Kentucky Maryland, Mississippi 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro 
Pexas, Virginia, West Virginia 

New Jersey, New 


Arkan a 


I Oulsiana 


‘Alabama 


lina, Tennesset 
Ilinei Indiana 


York. Ohis 


Arizona 


Me xico, New 


ind Pennsylvania 


7A 


One of the most far-reaching and 


significant issues before the Supreme 
Court is whether or not the Constitu- 


tion permits State and local school 


systems to segregate white and Negro 


pupils. Because of the possible im- 


pact which the cases will have on 


imerican education, and because they 
are of particular concern to students 


and educators, School Life herewith 


presents the first of a series of factual 
articles on the issues now before the 


Court. 


semblance of educational equality by the 
end of Reconstruction in 1875. There was 


even considerable sentiment for mixed 


existed for a 
Even at that 


chools. and they actually 


short time in a few places. 
the theory of “separate but 


early date. 


equal’ was ¢ hallenged. 


“SEPARATE BUT EQUAL’ THEORY 


Litigation challenging segregation and 


discrimination started soon after the Civil 


War and has continued intermittently until 


the present time. One writer’ has calculated 
that there were 44 cases reported between 
1865 and 1935 which challenged segrega- 
and 28 cases were brought to remedy 
Until the 


however, most of the litigation, while 


tion: 


speciti inequalities. present 
cases 
suvgesting interest in the eradication of seg 
regation, has concentrated on the elimina- 
tion of discrimination under the doctrine of 
“separate but equal.” This doctrine was 


the | 


enunciated by ra § Supreme Court in 


H., “Public 


Janu 


Robert A., and Davis, Wylie 
egation,” Harvard Lau 
ol. 67, No. 3, p. 418 


Rei eu 


1496, in the famous case of Plessy v. Fer- 
guson., 

Counsel for the plaintiffs in the present 
Cases, as well as the Attorney General. con- 
tend that the pattern of discrimination pre- 
vailing during the last half century was set 
by the sanction which the Supreme Court 
gave to the policy of segregation through 
the Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U.S. 537) deci- 
sion, and by the continual acc eplance by the 
Court of the interpretations of “equality” 
between the races given by the local school 


officials. 


CONCEPT OF EQUALITY CHANGES 


The way was prepared for this attack 
when the Supreme Court began to define 
the personal character of the relief sought. 
In reference to this. the Attorney General's 
brief in the instant eases said that: 

“The 


simply to determine whether there is equal- 


judicial inquiry . is not 


ity as between schools: the Constitution 


requires that there be equality as between 
pel SOnMS,. 1 he 
compels a State to grant the benefits of pub 


Fourteenth Amendment * 


lic education to all its people equally, with 
out regard to differences of race or color. 
This has not always been as clear as it is 


today.” This principle was set forth in 


1938 in Missouri ex rel. Gaines Vv. Canada, 


305 { . 5, 537. Three othe cases In whi h 
naturalized in 


\ll persons born or 


Section 1, 
t to the jurisdiction 
and ol 


and subje 
citizens of the United States 


they reside No 


the United States, 
thereol, are 
the State 


make or enforce any law 


State shall 
which shall abridge the 


Lnited 


deprive any person of 


Ww here in 


privileges or immunities of citizens of the 


States; nor shall any State 


life, liberty, or property, without due process ol 


law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 


the equal protection of the laws 


l S. Department of Justice Supplemental 


Brief for the U, 
United States, October 


S. on Reargument, in the Sup 
Court of the Term. 1953 


p. 143. 
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the Court affirmed this principle, with cer- 
tain variations followed: Sipuel v. Board of 
Regents, 332 U.S. 631: Sweatt v. Painter, 
539 | 

State Re 


The five cases now pending 


S. 629: and McLaurin vy. Oklahoma 
vents, 339 U.S. 637. 

before the 
Court purport to present squarely the issue 
whethe r se oregation in public sé hools con- 
stitutes a denial to Negroes (as persons ) the 
equal protection of the laws. These cases, 
which were argued before the Supreme 


Court in December 1952 and reargued in 


December 1953, are: 
No. 1 (8)°® Oliver 


lants Vv. Board of Education of Topeka, 


Brown, et al., Appel- 
Shawnee County, Kansas, et al. 

No. 2 (101) Harry Briggs, Jr., et al., Ap- 
pe llants v. R. W. Elliott, et al. 

No. 4 (191) Dorothy E. Davis, et al., Ap- 
School Board of 
Prince kdward County, Virginia, et al. 
No. 8 (413) Spottswood Thomas Bolling, 
Velvin Sharpe, 


pellants v. County 


et al., Petitioners v. C. 
el al 
No. 10 (448) Francis B. Gebhart, et al.. 


Petitioners Vv. Ethel Louise Belton. et al. 


SUPREME COURT ORDERS CASES 
RESTORED TO DOCKET 


The 1953 rearguments were in response 
to questions asked by the Court in its order 
of June 195 4 


“Each of these cases is ordered restored 


which follow: 


to the docket and is assigned for reargu- 
Monday. October 12, 


their briefs and on oral argument counsel 


ment on next, In 
are requested to discuss particularly the fol- 
lowing questions insofar as they are rele- 
vant to the respective cases: 

1. What evidence is there that the Con- 
gress which submitted and the State legis- 
latures and conventions which ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment contemplated or did 
not conte mplate, understood or did not 
understand, that it would abolish segrega- 
tion in public schools? 

2. If neither the Congress in submitting 
nor the States in ratifying the Fourteenth 
Amendment understood that compliance 
with it would require the immediate aboli- 
tion of segregation in public schools. was it 
nevertheless the understanding of — the 
framers of the Amendment 

a) that future Congresses might, in the 
to the number 


i! parentheses refer 


in 1952. 


5 of the 
(Amendment, abolish such segregation, o1 


(b) that it would be within the judicial 


exercise of their power under Sec. 


power, in light of future conditions, to con- 
strue the Amendment as abolishing such 
segregation of its own force? 

3. On the assumption that the answers 
to questions 2 (a) and (b) do not dispose 
of the issue, is it within the judicial power, 


in construing the Amendment, to abolish 


segregation in public schools ? 
1. Assuming it is decided that segregation 

in public schools violates the Fourteenth 

Amendment, 

necessarily 


(a) decree follow 


providing that, within the limits set by 


would a 


normal geographic school districting. Negro 
should forthwith be admitted to 


schools of their { hoice. or 


children 

(b) may this Court, in the exercise of its 
equity powers, permit an effective gradual 
adjustment to be brought about from exist- 
ing segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions ? 

5. On the assumption on which questions 
1 (a) and (b) 
further that this 


powers to 


are based, and assuming 


Court will exercise its 


equity the end described in 
question 4 (b), 

(a) should this Court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases: 

(b) if so what specific issues should the 
decrees reach: 

(c) should this Court appoint a spec ial 
master to hear evidence with a view to ree- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees ; 
should this the 


courts of first instance with directions to 


(d) Court remand to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
veneral directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriving 
at the specific terms of more detailed 
dec rees 

The Attorney General of the United States 
is invited to take part in the oral argument 
additional brief if he so 


and to file an 


desires.” 


Answers to questions 1 and 2 


(1) “The Congressional history of the 
that the 


Amendment was proposed and debated as 


Fourteenth Amendment shows 
part of a broad and continuing program to 
establish full freedom and legal equality for 
Many in the Congress which con- 


Thirteenth 


Negroes. 


sidered the Amendment under- 


stood it to abolish not only slavery but also 
This 


understanding rested on a belief that that 


its concomitant legal discriminations 
Amendment had made the Negro an indis- 
tinguishable part of the population and 
hence entitled to the same rights and privi 
leges under the laws The 
enactment of the Black Codes in the South- 


as all others 
ern states made it obvious, however, that 
additional protection by the national gov 
ernment was required. 

While the legislative history 
does not conclusively establish that the 
Congress which proposed the Fourteenth 
Amendment specifically understood that it 
would abolish racial segregation in the pub 
lic schools, there is ample evidence that it 
did understand that the 


lished the broad constitutional principle of 


Amendment estab- 


full and complete equality of all persons 
under the law. and that it forbade all legal 
distinctions based on race of color. Con 
cerned as they were with securing to the 
Negro freedmen these fundamental rights of 
iiberty and equality, the members of Con 
gress did not pause to enumerate in detail 


all the specific applications of the basic prin 


ciple which the Amendment incorporated 


into the Constitution, There is some evi 
dence that this broad principle was under 
stood to apply to racial discriminations in 
education, and that it might have the addi 
tional effect of invalidating state laws pro 
viding for racial segregation in the public 
schools. 

(2) “There 


dence as to the understanding of the State 


sa paucity of available evi 


legislatures which ratified the Amendment 
in part because of the almost complete ab 
senve of records of debates, in part perhaps 
because their function was to aecept or re 
ject a proposal rather than to draft one, 
Phe 


sparse, and the spree ific references to edu 


available materials are too 
to justify any definite con 


State 


cation too few 

clusion that the 
ratified the Fourteenth 
stood either that it permitted or that it pro 


legislatures which 


Amendment undet 


hibited separate s hools 

(3) “There is no direct evidence at the 
time of the adoption of the Amendment that 
specifically that 


its framers understood 


future Congresses might. in the exercise of 
thei power! under section 9 abolish wore 
gation in the public schools. They clearly 
understood, however. that Congress would 
have the power to enforce the broad guaran 


tees of the Amendment. and the Amendment 
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that 


the rights protect d by section |] could not be 


was deliberately framed so as to assure 


withdrawn or restricted by future Cor 


yresses 
“Elsewhere in this brief we have quoted 
this Cour 


ons of 


at length from the opin 


extending over a period of more than three 


which show a coil 


quarters of a century 


sistent recognition that the Fourteenth 


Amendment is to be construed liberally so 


as to carry out the great and pervadir 


purpose of its framers to establish comple le 
equality for Negroes in the ment of 


and to 


enypoy 


fundamental human rights ecure 


those rights against enforcement of Ie val 


distinctions based on race or color.” 


Answer to question 3 
“IT IS WITHIN THI 
POWER, IN CONSTRUING THE FOUR 
TEENTH AMENDMENT. TO DECIDI 
THAT RACIAI SEGREGATION — IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS [S UNCONSTITI 
PIONAL, 


JU DICTAT 


“The judicial function here is not to 
review the wisdom of a state’s policy favor 
ing segregation in education but rather to 
determine its constitutional power to adopt 


task falls 


within the traditional authority and com 


such a policy. Such a clearly 
petence of this Court 

“In| kuclid v. Amber Realty Co., 272 
U.S. 365, 387, where the Court observed 
that the application of constitutional guar 
antees “must expand or contract to meet the 
which are con 


field of 


world. it is im 


new and different condition 


stantly coming within the their 


operation, In a chanegine 
possible that it should be otherwise 
Court 4 


“The question now before the 


not whether conditions existing when these 


separate school systems began may have 
justified them, practically and legally Phe 
the far 
le val 


requirement that colored children must at 


question, rather, is whether under 


different conditions existing today, a 
tend public schools where they are segre 
gated solely because of their color de prive 
them of their constitutional right to equality 
in the enjoyment of public educational ad 
vantages and opportunitte 


Answers to question } 


“TI THE COURT HOLDS THAT 
RACIAL SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. I 
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HAS POWER TO DIRECT SUCH RELIEF 
AS IN ITS JUDGMENT WILL BEST 
SERVE THE INTERESTS OF JUSTICE 
IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

‘The shaping of relief in the present cases 
reference to three fundamental 


involves 
principles governing the granting of judi- 
( ial reme dies, eat h of whi h is to some de- 
gree applicable here: (1) One whose legal 
rights have been and continue to be violated 
is entitled to relief which will be effective to 
redress the wrong. If a court finds that cer 
tain conduct is unlawful, it normally enters 
a decree enjoining the continuation of such 
conduct. (2) A court of equity is not in- 
flexibly bound to direct any particular form 
of relief. It has full power to fashion a 
remedy which will best serve the ends of 


justice in the particular circumstances. 
(3) In framing its judgment a court must 
take into account not only the rights of the 
parties but the public interest as well. The 
needs of the public, and the effect of pro- 
posed decrees on the general welfare, are 
always of relevant, if not paramount, con- 
cern to a court of justice. 

“The principal problem here, as so often 
in the law, is to find a wise accommodation 
of these principles as applied to the facts 
presented. ‘The essential consideration is 
that the remedy shall be as effective and fair 
as possible in preventing continued or fu 
ture violations of the (law) in the light of 
the facts of the particular case.” United 
Vational Lead Co., 332 U.S. 319. 


335. But. whatever the difficulties of deter- 


Slates \ 


mining what remedy would be most effective 
and fair in redressing the violation of con 
stitutional right presented in these cases. we 
believe there can be no doubt of the Court's 
power to grant such remedy as it finds to be 
most consonant with the interests of justice. 

For these plaintiffs the remedy 
of immediate admission to nonsegregated 
baal | hool Is an indispensable { orollary of the 
constitutional right. for to recognize a liti- 
gant’s right without affording him an ade 


quate remedy for its violation is to nullify 
the value of the right. 

On the other hand, it is also true that the 
constitutional issues presented to the Court 
transcend the particular cases and com 
plainants at bar, and in shaping its decrees 
the Court may take into account such public 
considerations as the administrative ob- 
stacles involved in making a general tran- 
sition throughout the country from existing 


segregated school systems to ones not based 


on color distinctions. If the Court should 
hold in these cases that racial segregation 
per se violates the Constitution, the immedi- 
ale consequence would be to invalidate the 
laws of many States which have been based 
on the contrary assumption. Racial segre- 


gation in public schools is not an isolated 


phenomenon limited to the areas involved 


in the cases at bar, and it would be reason- 
able and in accord with its historic practices 
for the Court in fashioning the relief in 
these cases to consider the broad implica- 


tions and « onsequences of its ruling.” 


Answers to question 5 


“IF THE COURT HOLDS THAT RA- 
CIAL SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL, IT 
SHOULD REMAND THESE CASES TO 
THE LOWER COURTS WITH DIREC. 
TIONS TO CARRY OUT THIS COURT'S 
DECISION AS SPEEDILY AS THE PAR- 
TICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES PERMIT, 

“This question is predicated on three as 
that the Court hold 


that racial segregation in public schools is 


sumptions: (1) will 
unconstitutional; (2) that it can permit an 
effective gradual adjustment to be brought 
about from existing segregated school sys 
tems to ones not based on color distinctions: 
that the Court 


equity powers to that end. 


and (3) will exercise its 
The question 
which remains to be considered, therefore, 
is how the decrees in the present cases 
should be framed so as to give effective force 
to the Court’s ruling on the constitutional 
question and at the same time to permit 
orderly solution of the problems which may 
arise in eliminating existing racial segrega- 
tion in public schools. 

“A. Obstacles to Integration. In earry 
ing out an adjustment from existing segre 
vated school systems to new ones not based 
on color distinctions, the difficulties likely 
two 


into 


encountered fall groups: 


to be 
(1) those of an administrative nature: 
(2) those deriving from the fact that racial 
segregation in public schools has been in 
existence for many vears in a large part of 
the country. 


—. The TD crees. 


foregcing, the considerations which appear 


Qn the basis of the 


to be relevant to the framing of the decrees 
in the present cases may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“1. The constitutional right involved in 
these cases is ‘personal and present.’ 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Trends in Public High School Reorganization 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Small ang Rural High Schools 


ECONDARY EDUCATION | in | the 
United States is rapidly changing in 


i\s One of the most significant 
is the number of youth 


1920 


reasol for chanee 
of high 


only about 


chool age to be served. In 
2 million of the youth of high 
<chool age were attending these schools; by 
1952 this n 


71 , million. In 


imber had increased to well over 
1920 only about 30 per- 


(14-17) high 


1950 this percentage had in- 


cent of the youth were in 
school: by 
creased to 7 
which has accom. 


One of the changes 


panied this growth in the number of youth 
attending high school is the shift from the 

L plan of 
high schools 
high school 


heures ] 


organization to reorganized 
including some form of junior 
This change is graphically 


2. The 


the number of regularly and reorgan- 


shown in and former 
show 
ized high schools at various intervals from 
1920 to 1952; the latter depicts this change 
by enrollments in various types of high 
school 
school 
schools, 
schools, 
high schools 

In 1920 over 90 percent of all public 
high schools 
followin 


=f hool (Tecure ). 


st parately organized junior high 
eparately organized senior high 
junior-senior or undivided high 


ind regularly organized (4 vear) 


were the regular 4-year type, 
i 7-year or an &-year elementary 
In that year high schools 
designated “regular” enrolled more than 
four-fifth 4 percent) of all the pupils 
attendit public 


>. Gradually the 


day high schools (figure 


« of l-year 


proportion 
regular high schools has decreased until in 


1952 a little more than 3 out of 7 (42.8 per- 
tilable from “Sta 
Schools, 1951-52,” 
Office 

nin the United States 
1 from Gaumnitz, Walter 
nior High School Versus 


h School Organization,” 


ta by States av 
Secondary Day 


ernment Printing 


ion of Secondary 


121, Mareh 1954 


cent) were of this type; the enrollments 


decreased to about one-fourth (25.2. per 


cent) of all secondary school pupils 


Separately organized ‘“reorgan- 


ized"’ schools 


The number of pupils enrolled in sepa 
rately organized junior high schools which 
10.000 in 1920 


rose to 


1946 


over 


this 


Was below 
1.400.000 pupils in 1938. By 
number had dropped slightly to 1.275.000, 
but by 


above 114 


1952 the number had risen to well 
million. Of all the pupils at 
tending public secondary schools, the se pa 
high 

) 


rolled the following percentages (figure 2): 


1.0 in 1920, 18.6 in 1946, and 19.8 in 1952. 


rately organized junior schools en 


The separately organized senior hich sf hool 
rose steadily from fewer than 20,000 pupils 
in 1920 to more than 114 
But 


the greatest gains in the number of pupils 


(O.9 pe reent) 


million pupils (19.9 percent) in 1952. 


attending the reorganized high schools are 


shown by the junior-senior or undivided 


type of hich s( hool. In these the enroll 
ment rose from about 276,000 (13.8 per 
cent) in 1920 to about 1.800.000 in 1938 
and 1946 (24.4 and 26.1 percent). During 


the last 10 years the enrollment in this type 


of high school has risen by nearly anothet 


million. and now (1952) stands at 2.700.000 


(35.1 yn reent) Qf course it the nuribye rs ol 
pupils enrolled in the se parately organized 


high 


combined, the 


schools and SCTLUOT hi h are 


junior 


exceeds million 


total 
These companion schools, therefore, serve 
more youth (39.7 percent) than either the 
l-vear hich 
high schools 


The statistics show 


schools or the junior-senior 


that large 


Hiereiase 
have taken place in all types of reorganized 


, year j" riod and 


high schools over the 3: 
in the regu 
This has been 
true both of the number of schools and the 
The 
growth in the reorganization of the public 


1940, In 


, out of 5 (57.2 percent) 


that decreases have occurred 
larly organized high schools. 
pupils enrolled in’ them, vreatest 
secondary schools has come since 
that year nearly 
of the schools 


anized ais re vular 


1952 only 42.8 


were ory 
l-year high schools. By 
pereent of the schools were of this ty pe If 
all the reorganized high schools were com 
pared with the regular 4-year high schools 
the percentages would be exactly reversed 
during this 6-year period, In terms of pu 
pils attending the reorganized high schools, 
the halfway mark was reached more than 20 


years earlier. 


Figure 1. Reorganization Trends—Public High Schools 
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Closer study of the recent statistics pub 
lished by the Office of 
that the reorganization 


schools has been much more popular in the 


I-ducation reveals 


of the 


ee ond ify 


population centers than in rural 


Of the 15.9% ) 


located in 


larger 
secondary 


public 


schools centers under 2.500 in 


1952, 53 percent were of the 4-year type and 
those in 


17 percent were reorganized: of 


centers of 10.000 or more. only 15 percent 


were of the 4-year Ly pe and 8) percent re 
For the urban centers 


(O.4 re 


organized, srmalle ! 


29.6 and 


the percentages were 


Of the 2 


mp the secondary school 


spectively. hi O86 pupils attend 


located in rural 


centers, 57.2 percent were in the regular 


t-year schools and 62.8 percent in the re 


organized high schools: of those in’ the 


secondary schools of 
17.1) pereeat attended 4-vear schools and 


cities above LO.OO0 


62.9 percent attended reorganized schools 
In tracing the enrollment shifts from the 


regularly organized to the reorganized high 


schools. the reader should bear in mind that 


a good many of the pupils now in grades 7 


and ra of the reorevanize d hieh =f hool were 


formerly bracketed with 7th and &th grade 


pupils of the elementary schools organized 


as parts of the 8&4 plan Statistics show 


1920, 95.2 percent of all 7th and 


that in 


Education 
of Negroes 


(Continued from page 70) 
h ina 


" 
chool SOCOre 


“2. On the other the effects of a 
holding 


unconstitutional would not be 


decision ration to be 


limited to the 
areas and parties involved in the ca at 


1. In some places District 


(such as the 
of Columbia, Kansas. and Delaware) 


change-over to i nonsevregated vstem 


simple matter, re 
month lo 


should be a relatively 


quiring perhap only ai few 
accomplish, 


“A. Despite a deci 


in public schools is tith 


ion by this Court that 


racial segregation 


constitutional, there will still remain many 


areas in which, as a practical matter, the 
schools will be attended by at least a pre 
ponderance of children of one color. 


blue 


print which can bye uniformly applied in all 


“5. There is no single formula ot 


areas where existing school segregation 


must be ended. 


78 


th graders attended the elementary schools 
as parts of the 6-4 plan; by 1952 this per- 
centage had been reduced to 46.1 of all 7th 
The data for reor- 


1920 


and Sth grade pupils, 
ganized high schools show that in 
only 4.6 percent of the pupils in these grades 
attended some form of junior-high school: 
the percentage attending such schools rose 
rapidly to 38.2 in 1938 and to 53.9 in 1952. 

Whatever may be the causes for the rapid 
hift now apparently taking place from the 
regular 4-year high school to the reorgan- 


i7¢ d high =( hools. and regardless ol whether 


the outcome is good or bad. this change in 
American public secondary education must 


What is 


important this change should challenge the 


be recognized as a fact more 
leaders to devise programs, administrative 
procedures, and staffs which will provide 
hetter 


than have thus far been developed. 


adolescents 
This 


challenge must stimulate sound research and 


instruction for young 


experimentation. In short, it must bring 
about real improvement in secondary edu- 
cation rather than a mere change in organi- 


zation, 


Figure 2. Reorganization Trends—Enrollments in Public High Schools 


Percent of Enrollments in Public High Schools 
60 
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1920 


1930 


1946 


Junior 


burden of (a) showing that. in 


6. The 
the particular circumstances, a decree re 


quiring the immediate admission of the 
plaintiffs to nonsegregated s¢ hools would be 
impracticable or inequitable, and, in that 
event. of (b) proposing, for the court's ap 
proval, an effective program for accomplish- 
ing transition to a nonsegregated system as 
oon as practicable. should rest on the 
defendants.” 


CONCLUSION 


‘In response to the questions stated in 


the Court's order directing reargument of 


these the Lnited States respectfully 


cases, 
submits (1) that the primary and pervasive 
purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment. as is 
shown by its history and as has repeatedly 
been declared by this Court, was to secure 
for Negroes full and complete equality be 
fore the law and to abolish all legal distine- 
(2) that the 


Amendment in 


tions based on race or color: 
legislative history of the 
Congress is not conelusive: (3) 
available materials relating to the ratifica- 
tion proceedings in the various state legis- 


latures are too scanty and incomplete, and 


Jr.-Sr. or Undivided 


that the 


| 


19.9 25.2 


Senior Regular 


references to school segrega- 


the spec ifne 


tion too few and scattered, to justify any 


definite conclusion as to the existence of a 
eeneral understanding in such legislatures 
effect 


have on 


as to the which the Amendment 


would school segregation; (4) 


that it is within the judicial power to di 
rect such relief as will be effective and just 
n eliminating existing segregated school 
systems and (5) that if the Court holds that 
laws providing for separate public schools 
for white and colored children are uncon- 


stitutional. it should remand the instant 
cases to the lower courts with directions to 
as expedi- 


carry out the Court's decision 


tiously as the particular circumstances 
permit. 

Both lawvers and laymen have att mpted 
or de- 


W hat- 


ever it is, there will be many questions and 


to conjecture what kind of decision 


cisions the Court will hand down. 


problems that must be faced. not only by 
school people but also by citizens generally 
Some of these questions and problems will 
be considered in subsequent articles in this 


series, 
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Educational Partners: Turkey and America 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools 


GROWING Turkish-American partner 
A ship in education is indicated by the 
irrival of ten Turkish high school 
Washington. 


on their way to the University of 


recent 
principals ind teachers in 
They were 
Hlinois t 
veal \t 


with professors of the ( ollege of Education; 


study secondary education for 1 


Urbana they will have seminars 
they will visit schools in various part of the 
country In addition, they will attend and 
take part in State and national educational 
meetings during their visit. 
Commissioner of Education Samuel 
Viller Brownell greeted them at an Office of 
Education reception and spoke of the need 
for educational cooperation between na- 
pointed out the essential char 
Ameri 
schools and thei 


low al 


Counselor of 


lions He 
acteristics of school organization in 
in which control of 
is developed at the and 
Dr. Fehmi Nuza 
Washington. re 
sponded to the Commissioner's greeting and 
dsthe Turkish 
Government for visit. 


The Ford Foundation has appropriated 


pro rans 
State level 
the Turkish Embassy in 
EX Presse vratitude of the 


the edu ators” 


about $40.000 for the travel and study ex 
pense of the group, and the Government of 
Purkey is contributing approximately $18 
The project is 


CMM) for the il daily CX pe hnses, 


not cost the American taxpayer any 
money at all. 
The Ministry of Turkey 


eX rimental 


Education of 
establish pilot ol 
Ankara. o: 


\merican 


! 
plans to 
i 


high schools in Istanbul. Izmir 


ifter the roup has observed 


ication at first hand. using the 


| 
secondal er 


members of the group as teas hers and con 


sultants the new type schools. It is antici- 


pated that a similar group of principals 
ind teachers will come to America in Sep 
tember L951 and that the pilot schools will 
be established for 


ning uu September 1955 


an o-veatr period begin 


Closer educational cooperation hetween 
Turkey and America is a natural outgrowth 


of the ¢ 


the two nations in economie, 


ys friendship developing between 
agricultural. 
Turkey 


educ a- 


and military affairs. Previously. 


has concentrated it international 


rts to the sending of Turkish uni 


versity students to this country for collegi- 
ate and advanced study. During 1952-53 
approximately 900 Turkish young men and 
women were enrolled in American univer- 
sities in various fields of study. and almost 
all of them were maintained at the expense 
of the Government of Turkey. Even though 
this poliey will be continued, the new em- 
phasis of team study by experienced ele- 
mentary and secondary school leaders will 
Last vear 25 rural 
Turkey 


the Lniversity of 


Kate 


be gradually increased. 


elementary teachers from studied 


elementary education at 


Florida under the direction of Dr 


W offord. who had spent 195] 52 in survey- 


ing rural schools in Turkey. 
Turkey 


= hools 


schools in 
middle 
senior high schools (lise), girls’ technical 


In that 


, 
Secondary comprise 


junior high of (orta). 


schools, and boys’ trade schoels 


country it is compulsory for children’ to 


attend elementary but not seeondary 


Left to right—Huseyin Goksel 


Principal, Odemis, Izmir 
Tompkins, Office of Education; Yildiz Ugurtas, Teacher, 
Counselor, Turkish Embassy, Washington, D. C.; Macit Kiliceri, Principal 


the enrollment in high 


Asaresult 


schools represents only a small part of all 


“¢ hools 


youth of high school age 


The ratio of elementary school enroll 


secondary school enrollment in 


neighborhood of 17 to 1: 


ratio is a little more 


ment to 
Purkey 
in the United States the 
lto | The total 


school enrollment Corta and lise only) is 


is in the 


than Turkish secondary 


about 91.000 as against the total American 


enrollment of about 7 million. Of cours 


about 22 


the total population of Turkey is 
million compared with our lO] million. Hf 
a similar proportion of boys and girls were 
Purkish high s hools as are 
Purkey 
would have about one million youth in jun 
high schools These statis 


lies emphasize one facet of Turkey's prob 


enrolled in 


enrolled in American high sf hools, 


ior and senior 


lem in secondary education: the need for 


extending it to a greater proportion of 


normal youth of high school ape 


Kemal Ozinonu, Teacher, Goziantep; Ellsworth 
Eskisehir; Commissioner Brownell; Fehmi Nuza, 
Corum; Hasene Oksuzoglu, Teacher, 


Istanbul; Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, project coordinator; Lamia Ozsoy, Teacher and translator, 


Ankora; Omer Bayin, Principal, Trabzon; Nihat Ali Ucuncu, Chief, 
Ibrahim Ozgentas, Teacher, Koyna, and Ahmet Galfas, Assistant 


D. C.; Ibrahim Paro, Professor, Ankara 


Turkish Economic Mission, Washington, 


Principal, Malatyo, are not shown here 


7” 











Another 


concerns curriculum 


and ¢ qually 


Patterned after the 


French middle school and lycée, the cur 
riculum is rigid. With a minor exception 
all pupils are required to take the same sub 
jects In pUNOF and seni high school \s 


a result. the failure rate of students is exces 


sive, sometimes running up to 40 percent of 


aclass. It is recognized that rigid ecurricu 
lums and high retardation go together, but 
the retardation can hardly be diminished 


Sarrie les ree 


until the curriculum 
of flexibility, that is 


1CUIres 
there is some 


still 


to be provided, with the « ipacities at d pref 


unless 


attempt to mate h more elective subject 


erences of students 

A third general problem relates to teach 
ing methods. The writer visited 99 schools 
in Turkey and sat in on hun 


subjects offered He 


in omany cities 
dreds of classes in the 
observed classes taught by the methods that 
might be termed functional, demonstration 
or workshop. Sometimes classes were di 
vided into small groups with selected stu 
dents serving as teacher's he Ipers; on occa 
sion students performe d demonstrations, o1 
On the 


served as chairmen for the class 


whole, however, the majority of teachers 


lectured from the book and used little vari 
ety in teaching method. Consequently, the 
spotlight frequently focused on the teacher 
student \ 


this condition may be that high school teach- 


rather than on the reason for 
ers are prepared in the University of Ankara 
or the University of Istanbul without ever 
having had an adequate course in methods 
or practice-experience in teaching under an 
experien ed tear he r. Because of the same 


ness of teaching method in a great many 
classes, students were freque ntly stimulated 
to memorization of facts rather than active 
learning. 


The Ministry of Turkey is 


well aware of these and other pressing prob 


Education in 


lems in secondary education. And it is 
determined to do something about them as 
soon as it can. That is why Resat Tardu 
former Undersecretary of the National Min 


baruk 


Verimer desire to establish a close working 


istry. and his successor Osman 
relationship with American educators. By 
and study 


Purkish 


high school prim ipals and teachers may be 


visits to schools in this country 


of educational conditions here. 


able to develop their own suggestions for 
enriching 
school 


ine the failure rate 


diversifying — the curriculums 


teachine methods, increasing high 


enrollment, and decrea 





difheult proble m 


of students. The Ministry is also eager to 
have the study groups look into the possi- 
bilities for establishing comprehensive jun- 
ior high schools by combining the program 
of boys’ technical schools with that of the 
wcademic junior high schools. 

One factor in favor of desired functional 
change in Turkish secondary schools is the 


enthusiastic attitude of practically all Turks 


toward America and Americans. There 
probably are numerous reasons why the 
Purkish people like Americans, but it is not 
necessary at this point to analyze them. 
They exist: that is sufficient. Despite the 
fact that Turkish secondary schools for 
years have mirrored the traditional | rene h 
lycée, there is increasing belief that ex 
change of educational personnel between 
Purkey and the United States will point the 


way to improvements in Turkish schools. 
A number of American educational special 
ists have visited Turkey in an attempt to 
understand better the school program there, 
and practi illy all of them have consulted 


Turkish Ministry of 


other personnel, 


with officials of the 


Education and school 
Chis has resulted in greater American under- 
Turkish 


Turkish understanding of American schools. 


Actual visits by 


standing of schools and ereater 


teams of teachers is the 
further step now being taken. 

The Turkish educators, like the Turkish 
people in general, have a spirit of advance- 
ment in their blood. They want to try new 
and better things; they are determined to 
make Turkey one of the world’s foremost 
nations in fields. 


The great glory of the Turkey that once 


education as in other 
was is being restored not through powel! 
alone but One 


cannot visit Istanbul, Izmir, Ankara, Adana, 


through enlightenment. 
Konya, Samsun, and other great cities with- 
out sensing this determination of the Turk- 
ish people and their government to forge 
ahead 

One sees in the eyes of the Turkish high 
school students a seriousness of 
that is They 


The majority of teachers are as devoted a 


purpose 


thrilling. want education. 
group as one may find anywhere. They too 
want an education for youth. The parents 
are ¢ qually devoted to the idea of education 
Many of them are mem- 


in seek- 


ing ade quate educational services for youth. 


for their children. 


bers of PTA’s and actively engage 


Phere is no question that Turkish second- 


ary education has a long way to go. .That’s 
American high schools, too. 


true olf many 





But a first long step toward a better kind of 
high school has been taken with the initial 
visit of the team of ten Turkish high school 
principals and teachers to America. Next 
In 1955 the Ministry 


of Education plans to begin some pilot 


year more will come. 


secondary schools in which newer curricu- 
lums, newer teaching methods, newer teach- 
ing materials can be tested, accepted, re 


Me anwhile. | urkey 


miles apart. 


tested, or discarded. 


and America, thousands of 


nourish an educational partnership that 


promises great things in the years ahead. 


Pupil Transportation 


(Continued from page 71) 


board should employ on the basis of his 
recommendations. Second. there must be 
defensible standards for the position of 
school bus driver. Obviously, they cannot 
he so high as to rule out almost all probable 
applicants. They should be as hich as the \ 
can be set to make the supply meet the de- 
mand. [Less than one-third of the States 
now require an annual or more frequent 
physical examination of school bus drivers 
and probably few local units require it 


This kind of re- 


would 


when the State does not. 
quirement, which certainly consti- 
tute one kind of safeguard for the pupils, is 
not likely to affect very much the supply 
of school bus drivers. A third step in pro- 
viding reliable school bus drivers is giving 
training, which does not 


them essential 


necessarily mean formal courses of train- 


ing. It is obvious that the driver must know 
State and local laws, regulations, and ordi 
nances which are related to his work. He 
must also know his responsibilities and 
what his relationships with pupils, parents, 
and school authorities are to be. It is also 
obvious that if he is to gain such knowledge 
without years of experience there must be 
some systematic method of providing it 
There has been great activity in at least half 
of the States in the last 10 years in organiz- 
ing school bus driver training activities. 
It is a recognized need, and they are moving 
as rapidly as possible. Finally. there must 
he constructive supervision of school bus 
drivers. This has been almost nonexistent 
in thousands of local units. States can help 
with effective leadership, but here again the 
chief responsibility falls ultimately on the 


local unit. 
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Education's Biggest THANK YOU! 


Eleven national organizations representing 40 million persons 
saluted the Advertising Council for its 
BETTER SCHOOLS CAMPAIGN ™ 
at the A. A.S.A. Convention in Atlantic City, February 15, 1954 


Since 1947 the Advertising Council has promoted 14 million dollars’ 


worth of public service advertising in behalf of education 


Better Schools Build a Stronger America 





